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AnT. XIV. — Ten Ancient Inscriptions on Stone and Copper J'ouiul 
on the Western side, of India, and translated by Wij.i.iam Henhy 
Wathen, Esq. &c. &c. Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

The object in collecting and translating the many inscriptions to he 
met wilh in India, is, as Mr. Wnl.hcii very justly observes in his Idler 
to the Secretary of the Rovai. Asiatic Society, to elucidate! the 
history of India previous to the Mulminiuedau conquest. Of (hat 
history lint Utile is jet known: that little to the lew only who have 
devoted the greater part of their lives to this research, and each of 
those lew possessing perhaps a part, only of that information which, if 
combined and moulded into a whole, might, at no distant day, supply 
this desideratum in our knowledge of the East, without, which no ac- 
curate notion can be, formed of the true character of ancient India, 
as to its modes of government, laws, and usages. 

Willi Ihis laudable view Mr. Walhcii has kindly contributed tln-se 
inscriptions and translations. They will appear in the succeeding 
numbers of this Journal ; and, as an introduction to thcin, Mr. Wa- 
then's preliminary observations and remarks are now published, to{r ( >. 
(her with some annotations, for which the Society is indebted to Hie 
kindness of Professor Wilson of Oxford. 



Preliminary Observations 

ON THE COIM'EH INSCUI11EI) 1'I.ATBS AND OTIIEII I NSCUll'TIONS l'OUND 
ON THE WESTKHN SIDE OV INDIA. 

Iii 1821, when Sir John Malcolm came to Bombay, having nuulo 
several curious discoveries of antiquities in Miilwa, and becoming 
persuaded of the value of the inscriptions still remaining in various 
parts of India, in an historical point of view, as giving u clue to the 
elucidation of the history of the country previous to the Muhaunuc(|an 
conquest; he drew the attention of the Hon. Mountstuart Klphinst<>uc 
to the subject, who, accordingly, took every means to interest the 
gentlemen employed in the various districts to make inquiries as to dm 
existence of any inscriptions in dill'crcut. parts of (he country, in con- 
sequence of which some copper inscribed plates which had been acci- 
dentally found at. Thiina, were transmitted by Mr. Bailie, and some 
other copies of inscriptions were sent, from the Carnatie, ive. Thcso 
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were made over to me by Mr. Elphinstonc, who requested me to 
translate them at my leisure, with a view to their being handed over 
to the Literary Soeicty. My own curiosity was so much excited by 
the perusal of their contents, that I made every exertion, and spared 
no expense to procure as many more as possible. I was so fortunate 
as to obtain, in the course of some years, as many as fourteen, con- 
sisting partly of copper inscribed plates, and partly of inscriptions 
copied from pillars and ruins of ancient buildings, temples, &c. Of 
these twelve have been, more or less, made out; the character of two 
cannot be deciphered. 

As I succeeded almost every year in finding some new inscription, 
and increasing my collection, mid as several of the inscriptions related 
to the same dynasty, and thus afforded an important proof of the 
correctness of the former ones, I was induced to delay the transmission 
of these manuscripts, &c. until the present time. 

AIlSTItACT or TUB I NSCII ll'TIONS. 

No. I. 

The dale of this is saka 804 (a.d. 97-')), or eight hundred and fifty- 
seven years antecedent to the present year J 800. 

This is an inscription in the Devauiigari character and Sanskrit 
language, on three massive eopper-plaf.es, which are run through by 
a ring bearing the impression of the goddess Uhaviini on it, and the 
Raja's title .Sri-Mata-Anioglia-Varsha underneath. It was found in tho 
town of Kiu (Ha, in the Dekkan, and contains the grant of a village to 
a priest on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon. 

The founder of the family is said to have been of the Yadu race 
and Soma Vansa, or children of the moon. This, probably, is owing to 
his being a Yiidava, for though the Dwiiraca Maliiitnia, or the legend 
of Dwiiraea states that Krishna and all the Yadavas wore slain, still 
the Jadows do not allow the truth of the story any more than the 
Rajputras do that of the extinction of the Kshetraviis. The first men- 
tioned is Dantidriiga Rsija ; and the capital of this race of sovereigns, 
of whom a list to the number of fourteen is given, is called Mainlya- 
Cheta-piira, a place which seems to be flic present Maiulkhcru, mid 
must have been situated in the Hyderabad territory. The lords of 
Andhra-ilcsa, the present Teliugaua, are described as tributary to 
these Riijsis, anil extensive conquests are alluded to. The Hajas of 
(.jurjura((Juzarat), Ilunavi princes, those of (.'hdla (Tanjore), I'undya 
(Madura, &c), arc also alluded to. This dynasty may lane ruled the 
central part of the Dekkan and part of Telingana. Allowing twenty 
years for the reign of each prince, we have a period of 280 years 
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antecedent to saka 894, or fourteen princes reigning from saka 6(i I 
(a.d. 6!)3), to saka 8i)4 (a.d.) 073). 

The name of the Hiijit making the grant is Kakka, or Kakkala 
Raja, and his title Amogha-Varsha. 

Remarks. — Tlie chief points deserving notice in the above in- 
scription, arc — 1st. The invocation of the Ilindti Triad, proving that 
this Triad was worshipped in former times. 

LM. The intermarriage of this family with that of the Ilnihnya 
princes of Chaididcsa, which is the present (ianjam, \c Stv. 

Ud. The geographical division of the country at. that period into 
districts, composed of a certain number of villages, and named from 
such number, and the principal town being here styled " the village; 
of I'angariea, situate in the twelve of Habulatala, in the three hundred 
of Upliea, answering to our present Fnrganns, Tarafs, &c. 

4th. The fact of the land revenue of the village, or " Kara," the 
jurisdiction over crimes and lines, and the " Shidea," or land customs, 
Ac. being specified as comprised in the grant. 

No. 2. 

The. date of this is Saka 04G (a.d. 1025), being eight hundred 
and four years anterior to the present, time, and fifty-two subsequent 
to that of No. 1. 

This is an inscription in the Devanagari character and Sanskrit 
language, on three massive copper-plates, joined by a ring, on which 
is the Raja's seal, being an impression of the Yaraha Avalara (Hie 
incarnation of Vishnu in a boar); it was found in the Fort, of Marich 
(Merifch), in the Dekkan, and contains the grant, of a village (o a 
Rrahmachriri. 

The first Uiija of this dynasty mentioned in the grant is Jaiiadi'.k a 
Mai.i.a IU.iA, of a race called I lie. Ciia.mi'siiya, which I have not met 
villi elsewhere. (It. may be for Ciiaiiumana or Ciioiian, as such 
mistakes in writing names are frequently found in these engravings), 
and of the same family with the Rajas called Visiino-Vaiidiiana- 
Vi.iuaimtya, ite. (perhaps princes who reigned at Kujuniuudry). 

Mention is made of the destruction of the Kadamba dynasty by 
this race of sovereigns, the conquest of Rajas of the Maury a family, 
the subjection of the Ra'shtiia-Ivi'ta princes, and the acquisition of 
the country of Kalachcri. 

It. is staled that fifty-nine kings of this race, ancestors oI'Jaoa- 
iieka Mai.la, reigned in ancient times (in the north), and that, in 
later times sixleen princes ruled in the southern country (l)akshi- 
nadcsal. Further, that inimical Rajas had kept possession of the 
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Chamushya (Chohan ?) kingdom, but that subsequently a raja of this 
family, named Jayasiniia Vai.i.amiia, recovered it ; tliat lie conquered 
Kiiisiina lltiju's son Indua, and put to death live hundred rajas or 
petty princes in tlie Konkan ; that the, grandson of this prince, by 
name I'ui.AKflsi, reigned tit Dhiitnpipura (a city of which I have 
been able to find no trace), and that this rtijti, while performing an 
" AsvnmGdha" sacrifice!, gave to priests two thousand villages, besides 
elephants and horses; that his successor, Kiiisiina Uiijii, destroyed 
the princes of the Maurya and Kadamba dynasties; that, niter him 
reigned his youngest brother, Mangai.Isa Ittljii, who having embarked 
his army on ships, and sent them beyond the sen, conquered Kevanti- 
dwlpa (Sumatra ?). 

Alter an interval of about twelve kings, of whom nothing remark- 
able is mentioned, Taii-aiiii6i , a ) Itsijsi, son of Vikiiamaditya Raja 
by the queen Votha. lMvi, of Uajii Sisupa'la's family, the daughter 
of Laksumana Rifjri, is named as having overcome in battle Kaiikahv 
and Ranastamiiiia ltajils, both of the Uashtra-kuta tribe, and saved the 
Chamushya kingdom. The game prince is slated to have overcome 
the princes of IIuna-Ddsa. 

The marriage of Tam.aiiiii'ii'a with Jakahwa.ia Df.vi, daughter of 
Hiiama-Ciiaka 11iiui'ai..a Itujti, of the Itashtra-knla tribe, is also 
mentioned. 

King Jayasiniia, the donor of the grant, is then introduced as 
making a proclamation to the chiefs of provinces, &c. to the effect, 
that having defeated the powerful Choln king (Coiomandel's prince), 
the lord of Chandramila Nagara, and having seized the dominions of 
the seven rajas of the Konkana, being, with his victorious army, 00 
his march to conquer the northern countries, in his camp at Kolapuia, 
a religious giant of a village to a holy ljrahinachuri has been made 
by him. 

Remarks. — This dynasty appears to have been of great antiquity, 
and seems to have met with great occasional reverses. If we take 
only the raja's whose names appear from Jayasiniia Vai.i.aiiiia, this 
gives us twenty princes reigning down to saka94G; which, allowing 
twenty years for each reign, is 440 years for the period of their reign, 
and carries us back to saka 50G. 

This seems to lie the most ancient race of kings, excepting the 
Shilahara of Tagara, whose inscriptions have been found; whether it 
is the Chnlniinana (or Chohan), written by mistake Chamu?hya, I 
cannot pretend to determine ; I believe there is a tradition that the 
f'hohans reigned in the southern country, but I cannot find any tra< c 
of a dynasty called Chamushya. 

vol.. 11. on 
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These princes appear to have been of the Vaishnawa sect, and 
more particularly devoted to the Vnrulia Avalura, which is their seal ; 
it is this circumstance which causes the lliinas, now erroneously called 
Pagodas, and anciently Varahas, to have the impression of the boar 
on them. 

With regard to the Kadamba dynasty mentioned in this grant, 
I hoy ruled a very extensive tract of country for many ages, consisting 
of Suntla, IVdnorc, Tulava, and great part of llic Carnalie; their 
capital, called Manavasi (mentioned by Ptolemy), was situated near 
the. southern extremity of Sunda ; its ruins are said still to be in 
existence. The Panada, or I [alia Kaunru, an ancient dialect, and 
character of the Karnalaka language, was used by them in their iu- 
seriptions. Tliese. facts are authenticated by inscriptions in (he 
Mackkn kip. Collection, and are alluded to by Wii.ks in his Hislovicid 
Sketches. 

I cannot find any mention of the Hashtra Knta kingdom in the 
Asiatic Researches, or in Wii.ks, nor did my pandits know of such 
a family. I think it is probable that they reigned in Malabar. A 
place called Kalacheri is stated to be their capital. Calligeris is to 
be found in Ptoi.bmy, laid down as south of where the present Man- 
galore is situated. 

The Maurva tribe is, I believe, frequently mentioned by Wu.roitn 
and Tod as a powerful race at one period of Hindu history. A 
Mnrhatta tribe of the name of More still exists. 

Allusion is made to the fact of this family having, in former times, 
ruled in northern India. 

Dhiitapipura is stated to be the capital, but I can form no conjec- 
ture as to its probable site. 

A singular circumstance is mentioned respecting a raja of this 
dynasty having sent an army in ships across the sea, and having con- 
quered an island called Rcvantidwipa. A very great intercourse pre- 
vailed, from the most ancient times, between the Coromandel coast 
and the eastern or Malay islands, into which the Hindu religion was 
introduced, and into which language the Sanskrit language was in- 
fused and incorporated. It, therefore, seems very probable that this 
alludes to some conquest made over Sumatra, Java, or some one of 
those islands. 

The conquest of the Hunadesa Rajas is mentioned, but from their 
names in most of these records being connected with occurrence's in 
the southern part of India, I rather think that Hunadesa is the present 
Tulava. 

Several intermarriages of these princes with the Uashtra-kula, and 
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other tribes, arc mentioned, which shews that the rules of caste must 
have differed greatly atthat period from what they arc now. 

The marriage with a descendant of a famous king named Sisupala 
is stated. 

One of these princes performed the sacrifice of a horse, " Aswa- 
medha," which shews, contrary, I believe, to the belief of the 13 rah - 
mans, that these sacrifices have been customary within the last thou- 
sand years. 

The donor is said to have conquered the raja of Gholadesa, (Coro- 
mandel, Tanjorc, &<:. &c.,) whose capital was Chandra-mila-pura, 
perhaps the present Tanjorc (called by the natives Cliandi-Chandavar). 
Seven rajas of the Koukana are also stated to have been overcome by 
him. 

The. same geographical divisions of the country are mentioned as 
in No. 1, with this difference, that the larger district of several thou- 
sand villages is stated in this inscription, though not in the former 
one, and that the smaller of 12 is omitted, viz.; " In the Pardon 
Prant of 2000 villages, in the Karticauiui, 300; in such district the 
village of Mandha-Cliuiuru is given." 

The donee is said to be a native of Mtidhonira, in Pagalati-desa ; 
this may be in Malabar. 

inscription, no. 3. 

The date of this is saka 948 (a.d. 1027), being eight hundred and 
three years anterior to the present time (1830), and two years subse- 
quent to No. 2. 

This is an inscription in the Devanagari character and Sanskrit 
language on three small copper-plates, joined by a ring, on which is 
the raja's seal, being an impression of Gardda, the eagle of Visnsu. 
It was found at the village of Bhaudup, in Salselte (Sashati), and is 
in the possession of the Pars! proprietor of that village. 

The first raja named of this dynasty is Siti Kapardi DAva. The 
tribe is (.lie Shilahara (Silar), the origin of which is fabulous, and 
traced from .Hm6tavXiiana, a demigod, who laid down his own life 
to redeem that of a Naga, or serpent, being devoured by the eagle 
Garuda, and afterwards restored to life by him ; whence the banner of 
the family bore a golden eagle. 

The donor was Suf Ciiiiinna D£va Raja. His titles were Chief of 
tributary rajas, descendant of the lords of the city of Tagara, reigning 
in the city of Pari over 1400 hundred villages of the Koukan. 

It contains a grant of the village of Naura, one of the sixty-six of 
Siti StuXnaka (Thalia), to a priest on the occasion of an eclipse. 
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Ten princes are mentioned in this record : allowing- twenty years lor 
each reign, this will give ns a dynasty ruling the northern Konkan, 
from saka 7(58 to saka 948. 

Remarks. — This is the second grant by princes of the same dynasty 
which has been discovered. The first was sent to Bengal by General 
C.'arnac ; its translation appears in the first volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, and its date is eighteen years anterior to that of this one. 

The Silar tribe is mentioned by Ton, and there is still a numerous 
tribe of Rlarhattas of high caste in the Dekkan now bearing the same 
family name (Silar). 

Another branch of the same family reigned at Panalla, near 
Kolapura. A grant by one of those r(ijas was translated by the lato 
Doctor 'Fay loii, and appeared in a volume of the Bombay Trans- 
actions. 

As to the ancient city of Tagara, mentioned by Ptolemy and 
AuuiAN, we are just as far from fixing its site as ever. Wji.ronn 
makes it Deogir, and Grant Duff thinks it to have been near 
Phultamba. As used here, however, it seems to be merely a tide 
derived, probably, from the ancestors of the family ; for it appears 
among the other titles, such as " on whose standard is a golden 
eagle," &c. &c., and in proof of this they arc positively stated to be 
reigning at Pari (Klcphanta is called Ghari-puri ?), and their dominion 
is slated (o e.\tcnd merely over fourteen hundred villages of the 
Konkan. 

Thana is said by the pandits to be mentioned in several ancient 
writings by the name of Sri Sthanaka, and, as a place of some conse- 
quence. The. island of Salsette is, in this inscription, called Sashati, 
the name by which it is still designated by natives, on account of its 
originally containing sixty-six villages, being called the sixty-six of 
Sri-Sthanaka or Thana. 

The discrepancy in the names of some of the rajas, &c. in this 
and General Caunac's inscription, which contains a grant by a raja 
of the same dynasty, arises probably from the latter having been very 
illegible, as is mentioned in his paper in the first volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. It should be noticed, that by a mistake, apparently of 
the engraver, sud has been put for bud, the light half instead of the 
dark half of the moon of Knrtika. 

No. 4. 
The date of this is saka 980 (a.d. 1058), seven hundred and 
seventy-two years anterior to the present time, and thirty-two posterior 
to No." 3. 
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This is an inscription in the Purvada Ilalla Kansira, or ancient 
Karnataka character, antl in the Sanskrit language, on three massive 
copper- plates joined with a ring, with the raja's seal on it, and an 
engraving of the devotee in whose favour the grant was made on the 
back of one of the plates. It was found near Mirija (Merited), in the 
Dckkan. 

This is a dynasty which appears to be a branch of the Shilahara 
(Silar) race, who reigned in the vicinity of Thiinn. The ancestor 
named is Jatic.a, wlio is said to have dwelt at Panalla Fort. The 
conquest of Mirija (Mcritch), Kurrar, &c. is mentioned. 

An inscription of the same family was found in the possession of 
a Hriihmau near Saturn, by flaptain Grant Duit, and translated by 
Doctor Tayi.oh. Its translation appears in the third volume of the 
Bombay Transactions ; and it contains a grant to a priest by a raja, 
who appears to have been the great-grandson of Marasinha Raja, men- 
tioned in this. 

The names of several princes in the former arc not to be found in 
this ; but such omissions frequently occur, some of the inscriptions 
entering more at length into the genealogy of the donor's family than 
others. The grant is in favour of a holy Brahmaclu'iri, and is made 
by a raja residing at a fort, called Khiligila Durga. Mirija, or 
Mcritch, is noticed as a large city. Kings are mentioned which give 
a dynasty existing to saka 980. 

Remarks. — Among the titles of these liijas is, " Lords of the 
Tagarapura Country, on whose ensign is the figure of the golden eagle, 
Gah()i)a, descendant of the demigod, JIm<5tavXiian a," &c; these 
appear to be mere titles, not at all proving that Tacsaua even existed 
at this time. Three capitals are mentioned, viz. Panalla, Khilligila, 
and Durga, which last, is probably some place in the Karnataka, as 
well as Mirija, the present. Morilch, which is identified, not only from 
the resemblance of name, but from the circumstance of the village 
granted being the present Kuranwada, and from that of its relative 
position being the same at present, especially as Shirol, &c, villages 
existing at this day, arc mentioned as its boundaries. The title must 
have reference to some ancient tradition of the Silar tribe having 
reigned in remote times at the ancient city of Tagara j and this seems 
supported by the same title being taken by rajas of the other branch 
of the same tribe descended from Kapardi, who reigned at Tliiina, or 
in its vicinity. 

This dynasty appears to have ruled over parts of the C'arnatic and 
Maharashtra, and is said to have conquered the Konkan (probably 
only the southern districts), Mirija, and Kurrar. 
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There is a curious account of the devotee's ancestor. Certain 
temples in Mirija are granted to him. The rights of sovereignty are 
renounced by the donor. 

No. 5. 

The date of this is saka 1008 (a.d. 1087), seven hundred and 
thirty-nine years anterior to the present year, and twenty-eight after 
No. 4. 

This inscription was written partly in the Halla, or old Karnataka, 
and partly in the Sanskrit language, but in the Halla Knnnra charac- 
ter. It was taken, I believe, from some ancient building in the Kar- 
nataka, and was translated by the late Mr. Munuoe of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

It contains a grant of land from a raja named Jaya-Sankaka, of 
whose descent or ancestors no account is given, but who was a 
votary of Samhha (MahXd£va), and who reigned at the hill fort of 
Parnsharngiri (supposed to be Parusgur, twenty miles north of Dliar- 
war), of the village of Powali, to his family, priests, ami one thousand 
Brahmans, for the salvation of his father and mother, who died at the 
Nagalirtha, in that village ; this prince is stated to have ruled the 
countries of Karnataka, south of the Narmada (Ncrbudda) river. 

Remarks. — This raja appears to have been some Poligar, or potty 
chieftain. It is remarkable, that in several instances such omission 
of the tribe and pedigree appear ; and it seems probable that this 
was owing to the prince making the grant being a usurper, or that 
his possessions were of small extent. Poetical exaggeration seems 
to be carried to the utmost extent by the Hindd poets, and to this, 
perhaps, may be ascribed the mention being made of his reigning 
over all the Karnataka. 

No. 6. 

This inscription is dated saka 1102 (a.d. 1181), or six hundred 
and forty-nine years back, and ninety-four subsequent to No. 5. 

It was copied, with the greatest difficulty, from a stone pillar which 
had lain many years near the government-house at Bombay ; but its 
original site is unknown. It was in the Devanagari character, and 
mostly in the Sanskrit language j the latter part, containing a curse, 
was written in, what appeared to be, an old dialect of Manithi. It 
contains a grant of gardens, &c. in the village of Mandauli, in the 
district of Thadda (probably Thulla), for the support of a temple of 
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Sri-Vaijanatha (Mahadcva), situated in the town of Rabavanti (Re- 
vndauda ?). 

The donor is styled Saf-MATA-Ai\iu.(nrrYA-R/ijA, ruling the 
Konknna country; but neither are his ancestors' names given, nor 
any account of his descent. 

Remarks. — This is one of the same description as No. 5, and 
would seem to be made by some inferior chief, who, by exagger- 
ation, is entitled " Prince of the Konkana." It is singular, however, 
and in support of the pretensions and traditions of the Kayastha 
l'rabhus, that they seem to have been ministers under this raja. 
Itabavanti is likely to lie Rcvadanda, from the mention of several 
merchants living there, and from the pillars being found most, pro- 
bably in the neighbourhood of ISombay. Thalia and Mandauli arc 
both in Angrias' country. Rcvadanda, or Chaul, as called by the 
Mohammedans and Portuguese, was a place of note in ancient times. 
The circumstance of the imprecation against the infraction of the grant 
being in old Marathi is singular. 

No. 7. 

This is dated in saka 1127 (,\.n. 1200), or six hundred and 
twenty-four years anterior to the present, and twenty-five later than 
No. <i. 

This was taken from a stone opposite to a basti, or Jain temple, in 
the fort of Bclgam, in the Karnalaka, whence it was transmitted by 
the late Mr. Thakbkay. It is written in the llalla Kanara character 
and language, and the pandits of the present day find it difficult to 
decipher. 

It is a grant of a village, for the support of a .lain basti, by a 
raja of the .laina sect, who reigned at. Venigrama (lielgain), in the 
Kamataka (Sena Raja is the first mentioned of this race, as famous 
throughout India.) Five rajas are mentioned, which gives a dynasty 
from saka 1027 to saka 1127. 

Remarks. — This is supposed to be the same family as that cele- 
brated .lain dynasty, which reigned at. Kalyani in the Karnalaka, near 
Tuljapura, and the existence of which is proved by numerous inscrip- 
tions in the Mackknkii'. Collection, as quoted by AVii.ks in his 
Historical Sketches. It is singular that it is entitled, a Jain Sasana 
(grant) ; the invocation is to Siva-buddha; and the village is to sup- 
port a temple erected to SuI-Sanlu-NXtiia, the 21th of the Jain- 
dcificd mortals ; and that all the allusions and comparisons in the 
poetry arc taken from the Hindu sacred books. 
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Tlic names of five rajas are given, and those of several of llic 
princesses to whom they were married, but neither their descent nor 
lineage. 

The grant does not conclude, as those of Hindu princes, with 
quotations from the Puriinas invoking curses on its vcsunicr ; but 
merely states, that the continucr will be happy in this world, and the 
rcsumcr unfortunate. 

It is, perhaps, proper to mention here, that the Karnataka .lainas 
are said by the. Guzarat Yatis (priests) to differ, in many respects, from 
those of their country; and they say they belong to the Digambara 
sect. They believe in the twenty-four Tirthakaras ; but their practices 
and religious rites arc said to dill'cr much from those of the Jaiuas of 
the North. 

There arc two kinds of Jnina temples in the Karnataka, one with 
a roof, called basti, and the other an open area surrounded by a wall, 
called bettus. In the former are worshipped the twenty-four .lain 
Sidhi, or deified mortals ; in the bettus, Gotama alone. 

No. 8. 

This is dated in saka 1182(a.o. 1201), live hundred and sixty- 
nine years back, and fifty-five later than No. 7. 

It was, I believe, engraved on three copper-plates, and its copy 
was transmitted to me, by Captain T. B. .Ji.uvis. It is written in the 
Devanagari character, and Sanskrit language ; and contains a grant 
of a village named Tcrivatta, by the minister of a king of the Chaluk- 
kya race called Siii-K,(MVAi>6vAitA'jA. 

Remarks. — The above inscription seems to be one of a prince of 
inferior degree, who reigned at Kalyana (probably Kalyan), in the 
Konkan. His pedigree is not given; but he is slated to be a 
worshipper of Mahadcva. 

Nos. 9 and 10. 

The dale of these grants is saka 1212 and saka DIM (or ,\.i>. 
1201 and 1273); being five hundred and fifty-seven years, five 
hundred and fifty, and five hundred and thirty-eight from the present 
period, and sixty-seven, and seventy-eight later than the former. 
These inscriptions arc on three copper-plates, and in the Devanagari 
character, and Sanskrit language. They were found in digging a 
grave at Thana, in the Musalman burial-ground. 

They contain gifts of land granted by viceroys of the Konkan, 
under a prince of Yadu (.Jadow) descent, whose name is slated to be 
in one place, Siu-Uamachaxdka, and in another, ShI-RAma-Dkva 
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RAjA. A long pedigree is given, and the first ancestor mentioned 
is SuI-Biiii.ama. 

Dwurawati-pura is stated to be tlie scat of this Yftdava dynasty. 

Conquests in Guzariit, Malwa, and Telingana are alluded to. 

TIic VarSiha Avatiua is the one to which this family was devoted. 

Kings are mentioned. The dynasty existed to saka 1272. 

Remarks. — These appear most probably to have been grants 
under the authority of the last Hindu sovereign of Deogir, or Deva- 
giri, for the following reasons: 1st. Dwaravati-pura, the pundits 
say, is used, generally, as the name of any metropolis. It signifies 
the " many-gated city," and may, therefore, have been applied to 
Dcvagiri or Deogir, the present Daulatahad. It is well known 
how the Muhammedans confounded Hindu names; and the shorter 
term of the king's fort or mountain (Dcvagiri, for Deva, is gene- 
rally a title of all the ancient kings), may have been more generally 
used, as is the case with many places, even at this day ; and the 
Muhammedans may have, perhaps, made of it Deogir. 2nd. From 
the geographical allusions in the inscription to Guzariit, Malwa, and 
Telinga, and from the denomination of the viceroy of the Konkan 
Pakschima Raja, or western prince, or governor, which would not be 
applicable to Dwaraka, or Dwiirn Sainudra ; the former having been 
situated in Siiirishtra, and the latter in Mysore. 3rd. The fact of the 
dynasty being of Yadu descent, by which is undoubtedly meant 
Jadow, (for the slory of the HrsMimans relating to the extermination 
of the Yadavas with Krishna at Dwaraka, is not admitted by the Haj- 
putnts • and several of them, the Jarcjahs for example, even now 
claim such descent). The number of ancestors in the pedigree, the 
conquests in Guzarat, Malwa, and Telinga, and even the grant itself, 
all shew that this was a powerful government, and there was no 
other place of any note, except D6ogir, at this time in existence. 
4th. The very name of the raja is RAmciiandiia-D£va which is com- 
monly written RAmu^va. or RAmi)£o, the very prince, who a few years 
subsequently, or in a.d. 1295, was conquered by the Musalman 
invaders. These grants also appear to have been made by his orders 
for the sake of propitiating divine favour, and were probably intended 
to avert the impending calamity of invasion by the victorious foreign- 
ers ; especially as no other cause for the grant is stated, which is 
always the case in other inscriptions, viz. " on the great occasion of 
an eclipse," &c. From the number of Brahman grantees, also, it 
appears to have been made on some momentous occurrence ; and the 
same religious acts were probably ordered to be performed throughout 
RAmi>£o's provinces. 
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Nos. 11 and 12. 

These were two inscriptions, in an almost extinct form, of the 
Purvada Haila and Kanara character, on a stone in walls of the citadel 
of Bijapur in the Dekkan, being trophies brought from the south by 
the Muhammedan princes. The following was all that could be made 
out of them : 

One is dated saka 996, Ananta Sam-Vatsira. It is a grant of a 
village by a raja called Pritvi-Prila, to a priest. 

The other, saka 1162, Sharari Samvatsira. It contains the grant 
of a village to a priest, by a raja called YXdava NXuXyana, prince of 
Vidyapura. This last appears to relate to an old Y;idava, or Jadow 
dynasty, which reigned south of the Tnngbhadra river, before Vija- 
yanagara was founded by the fugitives from Warankal. 

General Remarks. — We may take these inscriptions as relating 
to dynasties reigning south of the Narmada, in Mahmiishtra, Konkan, 
and Karnataka, the most ancient of which existed upwards of a 
thousand or 1600 years ago. 

It may be, perhaps, useful to state shortly the principal of those 
dynasties. 1st. An ancient race of Jadow descent, whose capital 
was Mandya-Chcta-pura. 

2nd. A still more ancient dynasty of Chiimushya (Chohan) extrac- 
tion reigning at Dluitapipura, and principally over Karnataka. The 
existence, at this period, saka 900, or a.m. 1000, in the southern 
peninsula, of the Chola, Kardamba, and lttishtra-Kuta dynasties, as 
they are alluded to in the history of the above family. 

3rd. A family of Shiliihar (Silrir) descent ruled at Thana, over 
MOO villages in the northern Konkan, whose title was, the " Tagara- 
Countiy-Lord," which title seems to have its origin from the Konkan, 
&c. having been, in ancient times, under the king of Tagara, a city 
mentioned by Amman. 

4th. A dynasty of the same tribe reigned atPanalla near Kolapur, 
over the Kolapur country, part of Karnataka, and the southern Konkan, 
which claimed the same title of Tagara-Country-Protector, as the 
above. 

5th. A Jain race, whose capitals were Dclgam, and Kalydiii, near 
Tuljapur in the Dekkan. 

(ith. A rajii of Chiilukhia descent reigning in Konkana. 

7th. The Deogir or D6vagiri Jadow princes. 

Taking the other dynasties alluded to in these inscriptions, and in 
other places also, wc shall get the following list of dynasties to the 
south of Nerbudda river, which it may be interesting to recapitulate 
in the order of their apparent antiquity. 
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1st. The Jadow of the south, Vidya-pura. 

2nd. The Chohan (Chamushya). 

3rd. The Rrishtrakuta. 

4th. The Kadamba at Hanavasi. 

5th. The Silar (Shilaliara) at Thrina. 

6th. The Silar (Shilaliara) at Panala. 

7th. The Jain at Kalyiini. 

8th. The Peogir Jadow. 

9lh. The lUijiis of Vijayanagara, who overthrew the old kingdoms 
of Chola, Chora, and Piindya, in the south, and were ultimately 
driven from their capital by the combined efforts of the Dakhani 
Sultans. 

Such is the historical sketch afforded by these inscriptions of the 
dynasties which existed, and the revolutions which were constantly 
occurring, before the Muhammedan conquest in the Dekkan, and 
southern peninsula of India. 

The changes which have been made in the names of places since 
the conquest, and the great inattention paid by pandits to ancient 
history, except when connected with their religion, throw almost in- 
surmountable obstacles in the way of fixing and determining the sites 
of many cities and countries, mentioned in these interesting records ; 
but much more information may expect to be obtained on the subject, 
by the discovery of more similar inscriptions. 

The authenticity of these grants seems undoubted : in the case of 
those of the Vijayanagara dynasty, Colonel M acki'.nkik completely 
established this point. They are found generally in digging founda- 
tions, &c. and can be of no use to the finder. It appears probable, 
that many were concealed at the time of the Muhammedan invasion. 
The eclipses were also found, on calculation, to have occurred on the 
days mentioned in them. 

These grants are drawn up in a regular form, according to the 
rules prescribed by the Siistras. They are often on three copper- 
plates, joined by a ring run through them. On the ring is the raja's 
seal, being an impression of the figure of his tutelary deity, and some- 
times containing his title. The document commences with an invoca- 
tion to Gauesa and to the Kula-Swaini, or family god, and then pro- 
ceeds to describe at length the reigns, descent, and exploits of his an- 
cestors; all this inverse. Next his titles are enumerated in compound 
epithets, the seat of his government, his ministers ; then a proclamation 
to his viceroys, &c. making known the grant, the particulars of which 
are then entered very minutely ; and finally, the whole is closed with 
quotations from the Mahabharat and Puranas invoking blessings on 
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the donor and those who respect his giant, and curses on those who 
shall revoke it. 

From all the inscriptions as yet discovered, it nppcars, that the 
southern part of India has, from a remote period, been divided into 
several states, more or less independent of each other, and that the 
extent of the territory of each was more or less fluctuating, according 
to I he power and energy of the prince; that, at times, a king of 
superior talent and ability may have reduced the others to a state of 
dependence ; but that, generally, each province had its sovereign, nm\ 
was even divided into more than one state. 

Indeed, the observation of Colonel Wilks, in his Historical 
Sketches, is completely verified from the above remarks. Speaking of 
the state of things previous to the Muhammcdau invasion, he says, 
" that long antecedent to this event, wars, revolutions, and conquests, 
seem to have followed each other in succession, more strangely com- 
plex, rapid, and destructive, as the events more deeply recede into the 
gloom of antiquity. 

Before I conclude this subject, f must allude to two sets of inscrip- 
tions in an unknown character found in Guzaritt. Doctor Daiiingion 
has made great advances towards the general deciphering of these 
characters; and, by the help of his alphabet, I thought I made out 
some words in one of them. The character, however, is different from 
what that gentleman has given, a few letters only bearing a partial 
resemblance. I still hope that the learned may succeed in reading 
them; and I have great, reason to think the language to be Sanskrit, 
from my making out the first word to be the usual auspicious com- 
mencement Swasti. 1 could not, however, make out sri to follow it. 
These inscriptions must be from 1500 to 2000 years old, as Dcvan.'i- 
gari has been generally used in Guzarat for the last 800 or 000 
years. 

Many important discoveries would follow the deciphering of these 
characters ; the comparative antiquity of the Baudha Jnina and 
Brahmanical religions would be ascertained, much interesting light 
would be thrown on (he ancient history of India, and many of the 
present traditions would, it is probable, be found to be Brahmanical 
impostures. 
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REMARKS BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 

In all essential respects, these Inscriptions have been transcribed and 
translated with sufficient exactness to render them deserving of pub- 
lication, as they afford many valuable accessions to the history of 
the north- western provinces of the Peninsula, from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century. 

Inscription 1, records a grant made by a raja named Kakka, or 
Kakkala, styled also Amoghavenka in saka 894 (,\.i>. 972). His 
capital is called Mandya k'heta, or Manya klicta, supposed, with 
great probability, to be Man-kheiu in the Hyderabad country. The 
raja is a member of the Yadava family, or descendants of Yadu,— a 
lineage claimed by Hindu princes in various parts of India, in conse- 
quence of its comprehending the divinity Krishna. If any grants by 
this dynasty occur amongst the inscriptions in the Mackenzie Collec- 
tion, they have not yet been examined or published, except those of 
the Yuduvus of Maisur. Lists, however, of rajiis of this race are 
preserved in different places in the Karnatic, as at Pripeti, Chandra- 
giri, and Vermatur, to which they were benefactors, having reigned, it 
is said, at Narayanvaraui. The dates of their reigns arc, according to 
the lists, from a.d. 808 to a.d. 1080, which should include the 
latter princes of the series specified in the inscription. There is 
reason, however, to distrust the chronology of the lists, and to place 
the rajas they specify between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, 
making them, consequently, subsequent to Amoghaversha. 1 It is 
possible that after his time, the Yadava princes were compelled by 
political events to transfer their authority more to the eastward, or 
the south, or the two dynasties may have had nothing in common but 
the title or the tribe. 

Mr. Watiien understands the Inscription to enumerate fourteen 
princes from the raja first named, but it is probable that two collateral 
blanches are described, the junior of which intermarried with the 
Rashtraknta princes of Clicdi, and exercised an authority, nominally, 
nt least, subordinate to the other. Akalavorsha and Amoghaversha 
respectively, the last of either series, seem to be cotemporaries ; and 
that the latter, notwithstanding his lofty titles, was inferior to the 
former, is implied by the expression, " meditating on his feet" (sri 
mad akalaversha padany udhyiita), as one of the titles of Amoghaver- 
sha. These Yadava princes, it is clear, reigned over part of Andhra, 

1 Miidti'nzic Collection, Introduction, txiv. 
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or Tclingana ; but it is not likely they enjoyed any great political 
power, notwithstanding their reputed conquests in Giizaritt, Chola.and 
Pandya ; for (hose countries, as we learn from other inscriptions of 
like date, were in the hands of other and more powerful princes at 
(his period. The Rashtrakuta Rajas of Chedi were Rajput chiefs in 
13c riii- and Gondzana ; for the situation of the ancient kingdom of 
Sisupala is always considered to be that of the modern Chandail, and 
in original Sanskrit writes Ranastanibha, which, in the next inscrip- 
tion, is described as part of the Rashtrakuta territories is well known 
to be Chandail and Boghclt, and lying south of the country termed 
Vindhyaparfwa, the skirts of the Vindhya mountains. » 

If the series is to be considered as consisting of seven princes, the 
earliest vestiges of the Yadavas yet met with in the Peninsula, are. 
to be placed about a.d. 867, for an average of fifteen years to a 
reign will be rather more than sufficient for the precarious authority 
and interrupted succession of Hindu riljas. 

Inscription 2, particularises the descent of a Itiijti .lagudekanuilla, 
of a family there styled Chamushya : it is dated saka 946 (a.d. 
102-1). The designation of the family Mr. Watiikn conjectures may 
be an error for Cliahumana or Chouhan. It is said, however, in the 
grant, that the names of Vishnuverddhana and Vijayaditya occur 
amongst the earlier rajas of this race, and princes so named, and equally 
characterised by devotion to Vishnu, are frequent amongst those of 
the race called Cluilukya by Colonel Mackenzie.* Amongst his 
inscriptions the grants of these riijas arc numerous ; they were 
sovereigns of Kalyan in Karnata, or of Rajaniakcndri in the Circars. 
There are several in the name or title of the prince of this very inscrip- 
tion, Jajadeka malla of the Chalukya family. There is also a grant of 
Satyasraya, who is also here named, and several of a Chalukyau 
■layasinha deva. The dates likewise correspond ; the grants ofJaga- 
deka malla extending from saka 939 to saka 960. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the same dynasty is intended, whether that be 
more correctly denominated Chamushya, or Chalukya. 

It seems probable that this family was ancient, although the men- 
tion of fifty-nine kings, and after them of sixteen others who ruled in 
the south, may not be unquestionable authority for their existence. 
Indeed, grants of Vishnu veuddhuna and Vijayaditya, occur of as 
low a date as that of the present inscription, which would disprove 
the remoteness of their reigns, except that the titles arc common to 
many individuals. In the present grant the correct specification of 

1 Calcutta Quarterly Mngitzine and Review, Dec. 11)24. 
2 Mackenzie Collection, Introduction, cxv. 
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descents from the first Jayasinha to Ja«ai>i:ka-mat.i.a, also entitled 
Jayasinha, appears to be twenty-two, and the average above pro- 
posed would place the first of the scries above a.d. C16. 

The chief seats of the power of these rajas seem to have been 
the western part of Telingana, the north of Karnata, and part of the 
Konkan ; the latter of which they took from the Kadamba princes, 
and, in some inscriptions, they are accordingly called rajas oCKnlyau 
and Hanavasi. 1 They seem also to have extended their authority 
northwards, forming alliances with the same family mentioned in the 
preceding inscription, the Rasiitka-k<jta Rajas ; at the precise period 
of the grant they were engaged in hostilities to the south and west 
with the Chola or Tanjorc prince and the rajas of the seven Konkans ; 
rather an incongruous combination, except that the Chola Raja may 
have possessed territory on the Malabar coast. 

The translator has adverted to the curious maritime expedition 
recorded of Manoai.Isa for the conquest of llcvati-dwipa. I be- 
lieve Colonel Wu.Koiti) has conjectured this to be Sumatra ; but in the 
present instance it is more likely to be some place off the coast of 
Malabar. 

The Konkan was the possession of the Ciiai.uk ya rajas only by 
conquest, and it appears that they did not retain it long after the 
date of this inscription, the country having been taken from them, or, 
more probably, recovered from them by the Siliira rajas. 

Inscriptions 3 and 4. There will now have been published four 
inscriptions relating to the Silara Silyara, or Silahma family. The 
oldest, dated saka 939 (a.d. 1017), appears in the first volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, as noticed by Mr. Watim-.n. The next in order of 
time is No. 3 of the present collection, being dated saka 948 (a.d. 102.5), 
nine years later than the preceding, and in the reign of the successor 
of the prince whose bounty the earlier document records. Both 
memorials are the work of the same hand, being written by Jooapaiva 
nephew (brother's son) of the poet NXoai.aiya. In the account of 
the donor's predecessors the two inscriptions are literally the same. 
They exhibit a scries of eight or nine princes, commencing with Ka- 
paiu), whose date may be computed to be about a.d. 900 ; but they 
refer the remote lineage of these princes to .MmutavXiiana, Raja of 
Tagara. The actual riijils claim to be lords of the whole, or 1400 
villages of the Konkan; their capital is supposed by Watiikn to be 
Puri, but this is doubtful, as Puri may mean merely cither a or the 

1 Mackenzie Collection, Intend, rxv. { see tlio same for tbo Kadnmlin Il;ij;is, 
p. xcviii. 
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city ; and the residence of llio riijn appears to be Sri St'liiinaka, or 
Tluina on Salsctte. This insular position may have been of advantage 
lo (lie Silara Hiija, Cliinna Ilrijii, in whose reign the invasion of the 
Konkan, by the Chalukya prince, at the date of the preceding in- 
scription (No. 2), must have taken place. 

Of the other two grants by rajas of the Siltir house, one is Mr. 
Watiii-n's No. 4, dated saka 980 (a. d. 1058); the other, dated a cen- 
tury and a half later, saka 1113 (a. i>. 1191), was translated by 
Dr. Taylor, and is published in the third volume of the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay. These two documents correspond, 
though not so exactly as might have been expected, in the earlier 
princes of (he scries — the. latter, of course, adds several names lo the 
list. They both relate to a different branch of the Silara race from 
that mentioned in the two earlier grants, and place their residence at 
Mirija (Meritch), and the neighbouring fortress of Padmanala (Pan- 
nalla). This principality may have grown out of the wreck of that of 
Sri St'liiinaka, which it long survived. All (he four inscriptions agree 
in the titles of these rajas ; one is, " Lords of the Banner of the 
Golden Garura" — a title that might be thought to point out the origin 
of the Hindu coins, with the figure of an archer, and a banner on 
which a bird, perhaps Garura, is borne, and of which specimens are 
not. rare, although the coin is ancient. Hut the more remarkable 
title is that of " Lords of Tagara," " Tagara pura paramesvara," 
inherited from the first sovereign JImutavaiiana, and which, concur- 
rently with classical notices of that city, establishes the genealogical 
existence of the Silara race for above ten centuries. The reference 
does not contribute to determine the site of Tagara, beyond generally 
confirming its position north of the Krishna, and not very far removed 
from the Konkan. 

According to Auiiian, the. town of Plithana was twenty days' 
march south from Barygaza (Bawach) ; and Tagara, the central em- 
porium of the commerce of the Dckkan, was ten days' march to the 
eastward of Plithana: the former was identified with Pultanah, or 
P'hnltamba, on the Godaveri, and the latter with Deogurh, or Devu- 
giri Dnulatabad, or Ellora. 

In further elucidation of their respective situations, Colonel Wir.- 
vonn observed, that the capital of Siilivahana, or Pratishthana, the 
Baitana of Ptolemy, the Peyton of our maps, lay halfway between 
Plithana and Tagara; and upon this addition to Auiiian, Chant 
Duff objects altogether to Wilfohd's theory, for Deogurh is not to 
the east of Peyton, but thirty-five miles due north. In point of fact, 
however, we have no concern with Peyton at all. Auiiian mentions 
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only Plithana and Tagara, and if the former be Phultamba, Wii.fo iu> 
'is riglit, for Deogurh lies to tlic eastward of it. 

The greater resemblance of the name, and, perhaps, a nearer agree- 
ment of the distance, as well as the certainty that Peyton was a place 
of note, whilst we have no knowledge of the claim of Phultamba to 
antiquity or importance, would seem to indicate the former as Auhian's 
Plithana ; but, as far as is yet known, there are no vestiges of any 
ancient city about a hundred miles east of Peyton, and it may reason- 
ably be doubted if a city so far removed from the sea-coast would 
have given origin and denomination to the raja's of Tirana and 
Mcritcli. In the present state of the inquiry, therefore, we cannot 
propose any identification more probable than that originally sug- 
gested by Colonel Wilioud. 

Inscription 5 calls for no remark. In No. 6, we have a raja of 
the Konkaii reigning a. v. 1181 ; but the Tagara rajas of Pannalla 
were then in power, and Apariiditya is not named as one of them in 
Dr. Taylor's grant. This raja must, therefore, have been confined 
to the Upper Konkin, or Choul, and its immediate vicinity. Inscrip- 
tion No. 7 shews, that the Silara princes had also her near neighbours 
on the opposite quarter, or there would not have been a Jain contem- 
porary ruling at Polgaum J this date of the grant being a.i>. 1205, 
or only fourteen years subsequent to that of the Pannalla inscription. 

Inscription 8 is fifty-six years later than the Jain grant, and 
exhibits another rs'ija, perhaps another family in this part of the Penin- 
sula, if the Kalyau mentioned be that in the Konkan. It is more 
likely, however, to be the Kalyana of Karnata, as that is described 
in various inscriptions in the Mackenzie Collection as the capital ol 
the ChCilukya rajas. In that case, we have evidence of their existence 
in this, and in inscription No. 2, for above six centuries. 

Inscriptions 9 and 10 recur to a Yiidava family, but one appar- 
ently unconnected with the Yadavas of inscription No. 1 . The 
grants are dated in a.o. 1272 and a d. 1290, or about three centuries 
later, in the reign of Rama Chandra Dkva, of Dwaravati, being 
made by his officers, Aciiyuta Nayaka and Krisiina-1)£va, governor 
of the Konkan. Mr. \V\vnir.N conjectures this prince to have been 
the Hum deo of Deogurh at the period of the Muhammedan invasion 
of the south by Ala-ud-imn. The name and period correspond well 
enough; but there arc insuperable objections to the identification. 
The term Dwaravati is not so vaguely applied as Mr. Watiii:n sup- 
poses; and, when used as a proper name, can signify no other city 
than Dwaraka, in Guzarat. It is true, that it is rather difficult to 
understand how some of Ra.macii anijra's earliest predecessors should 
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luvc been ruling at Dwiiiaka as independent rajas ; for they must 
have been contemporary with some of the Chiilukya sovereigns of 
Anhilwasa or Guzarat, at the more flourishing period of that powerful 
dynasty.' The inscription does not state what country these Yadavas 
originally occupied, and, as the series descends, their possession of 
part of Western Guzarat is not at all unlikely. The last riijii of any 
importance, UiiIma D£va, was defeated, and his capital Anhilla- 
putan, or Nehrwala, was taken by Kutii-uu-dIn, a.». 1196. 
In the confusion that followed the subversion of the paramount 
authority, it is very likely that a different race of princes, either 
feudatories or adventurers, established themselves in the western 
parts of the province, and extended their power along the coast into 
the Upper Konkan. The conquests of RAmaciiandua in Guzarut, 
Miilivji, and Tclingana, arc vaguely and figuratively alluded to in the 
inscription, and have their origin more in flattery than in fact, although 
it is not unlikely that he may have been engaged successfully in con- 
tests with other petty rajas, or with the Muhammcdans in those direc- 
tions; but it is not likely that he obtained permanent power so far to 
the eastward as Ddoghfr. We learn, indeed, from the IVIuhammedau 
writers, 8 that the Rnjii of Khandesh was a prince of considerable power, 
and independent of Ham deo; and his territories must have intervened 
between Deoghir and Guzarat and the Konkan, proving that the 
master, or lord of Dwiiiaka, must have been a different person from 
the Raja of Daulatabiid. It is worthy of remark, that the Yadava 
rajas of this inscription have names more of a Ilindustiini than a 
Dakhaui character, connecting them with the Rajput tribes of lliijas- 
thnn. 

The remarks which it has thus occurred to me to make on Mr. 
Watiifn's inscriptions, are intended rather to suggest than to assert, 
conclusions. We are not yet prepared to derive from the inscriptions 
hitherto published any positive facts beyond the name of the riijii 
who is the subject of the record, and his date. The lists of his pre- 
decessors arc by no means entitled to ccptal confidence ; and these 
(words are far from being unquestionable authority for events long 
anterior to the period which they themselves relate. Although, too, 
in general, they may be regarded as genuine, they may not he so 
invariably, and, even within the limited range to which we have 
access, many apparently incompatible statements occur which it is 
difficult to explain, except by impugning the accuracy or authenticity 
of the document. It is, therefore, clearly premature to generalise 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. Inscriptions at Abu, 
' Briggs's Gcrislitn, I. 307, &c. 
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upon such grounds, and before attempting to do so, it is indispensable 
that a careful collation of those which are available, and which are at 
all related, should be instituted ; that their discrepancies should, if pos- 
sible, be adjusted ; and that, the circumstances which they preserve 
should be compared with the same, as repeated in different inscrip- 
tions, or as they may be narrated by Muhammedan and Hindu 
writers. The places they specify should also be determined as far as 
practicable, by local research or reference to competent, authorities. 
When these preparatory steps shall have been successfully traversed, 
it is very probable that we shall have a tolerably consistent and cre- 
dible view of the dynasties of princes in the south of India, from lh« 
early centuries of the Christian era to the time of the Muhammedan 
conquest of the Dckkan. At present it. is mainly desirable to a<: 
cumulate accurate copies and translations of the original materials. 



